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the case, and the effect of  his compliance   was
accentuated when the younger Pitt entered office
at the head of an administration whose members
might perhaps have been more accurately described
as the Prime  Minister's   assistants   rather  than
the King's servants.   The collective responsibility
of ministers has seldom been seriously questioned
since 1783.   George   IV.   in  1825 made a faint
attempt to disturb it by inviting his ministers to
Jurnish him with "an individual opinion'1 on the
question of the proposed recognition of the inde-
pendence of the Spanish American Colonies.   The
ministers declined, and sent instead a joint reply,
drafted after consultation, in which they defended
their policy.   It was an intimation that the whole
Cabinet intended to stand or fall by the proposals,
distasteful though they were to the Sovereign, which
certain of their number had framed.*

It would not now be disputed that a minister
must either be prepared to support a policy which
his colleagues endorse, or that he must resign his
office. Almost the last attempt on the part of a
minister io conduct the affairs of his department
without regard to the general policy of the Cabinet
was that of Lord Palmerston after the coup d'etat ot
1851. The Foreign Secretary, on his own initiative,
expressed to M. Walewski, the French Ambassador,
his "entire approbation of the act of the President."
Lord John Russell insisted on Palmerston's resig-
nation. Nominally his dismissal was required on
the grounS that he had exceeded his authority as
Secretary of State. In reality his offence was that
he had ignored, or opposed, the collective decision
* Stapletxra, Canning and his Times, pp. 418, 435,